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till he has restored the money. Captain Singleton is a still
more striking case : he is a pirate by trade, but with a strong
resemblance to the ordinary British merchant in his habits
of thought. He ultimately retires from a business in which
the risks are too great for his taste, marries, and settles down
quietly on his savings. There is a certain Quaker who joins
his ship, really as a volunteer, but under a show of com-
pulsion, in order to avoid the possible inconveniences of a
capture. The Quaker always advises him in his difficulties
in such a way as to avoid responsibility. When they are
in action with a Portuguese man-of-war, for example, the
Quaker sees a chance of boarding, and, coming .up to
Singleton, says very calmly, < Friend, what dost thou mean ?
why dost thou not visit thy neighbour in the ship, the door
being open for thee?' This ingenious gentleman always
preserves as much humanity as is compatible with his
peculiar position, and even prevents certain negroes from
being tortured into confession, on the unanswerable ground
that, as neither party understands a word of the other's
language, the confession will not be to much purpose. c It
is no compliment to my moderation,3 says Singleton, ' to
say, I was convinced by these reasons ; and yet we had all
much ado to keep our second lieutenant from murdering
some of them to make them tell.'
Now, this humane pirate takes up pretty much the posi-
tion which De Foe's villains generally occupy in good
earnest. They do very objectionable things ; but they
always speak like steady, respectable Englishmen, with an
eye to the main chance. It is true that there is nothing
more difficult than to make a villain tell his own story
naturally ; in a way, that is, so as to show at once the bad-
ness of the motive and the excuse by which the actor recon-